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method formed Spinoza, Locke, and the whole

-eighteenth century.

Since Pascal and Molifere, the French
language, conscious of its power to charm,
to explain, to persuade, while it amused, was
fast becoming the speech of cultivated men
and women all over Europe. Not, however,
the French of Bossuet, but the French of Saint
Evremond, soon to be sharpened into an
edge of lightning by Voltaire. Unbelief had
fashioned a tongue marvellously adapted to
the task it set itself of destructive analysis.
English Deism in Locke and his followers

^gave the ideas which, by passing into lucid
French epigrams, became the sovereign com-
monplaces on which laws were to be
reformed, schools turned to seminaries of
propaganda, the clergy put to shame, the
Church annihilated. By opposing Protestant
objections to Catholic dogma, and to both a
Christianity without mysteries, the first steps
were taken. Religion had been an engine of
state; reduced to a superstition or a senti-
ment, how could it survive when scientific
investigation disclosed its origin, and history
narrated its abuses ? The " Encyclopaedia,"

s.or sum of knowledge, treated Catholic and
Protestant alike with transcendent disdain.
They belonged to the past, they destroyed